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THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
Continued.) * 

Now was mrs. Sinclair firmly estabjjshed in the 
good opinions gf the village. A bishop, and the 
Bishop of B , had visited her, and his friend- 
sip could not come ‘in a questionable shape.’ She 
thercfore was really mrs. Sinclair, the aunt of Ju- 
lia; had once lived in Grosvenor-square, and was 
come to reside at Albany for the benefit of her 
health and the — of the country. ‘The re- 
‘urn of lady Wills was not regarded as of any 
‘mportance to mrs. Sinclair’s reputation: all mys- 
tery had ceased, except as to the exactly ascer- 
taining who were Julia’s parents,whether living or 
dead, and where living or where,buried. All they 
knew—and this they now firmly credited—was, 
that she had really a claim to the appellation of 
niece to mrs. Sinclair, though she frequently and 
unreservedly would bestow upon her the fond and 
tender epithet ot mother. And indeed her actions 
corresponded with her words; for never had a mo- 
ther a more dutiful or attached daughter, antici- 
pating*her wishes, and with prompt obedience ex- 
ecuting every command. Mrs. Sinclair was in ill 
health; country air had been tor some time pre- 
scribed: but considering the education of Julia as 
of the most importance, she was unwilling to check 
its progress by a removal from the spot where she 
had the advantages of the best masters. She there- 
fore remained in London till this was completed, 
and till nearly one winter of fashionable introduc- 
tion into society had transpired, She then, at the 
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earnest entreaties of Julia herself, and the posi- 
tive injunctions of her physician, consented to re- 
move into the country until her health was re-es- 
tablished. With reources both of ‘elegant ac- 
complighment and mental acquirement, nirs. Sin- 
clair Re Julia felt assured that they should find 
uo situation (however retired) dull, or their hours 
Weavy; and though mrs. Sinclair feared that a 
young person just come from the gaieties of the 
metropolis, and accustomed to the society of those 
of her own age, might sometimes feel * an aching 
void” in her heart, or in her time; yet, from the 
state of her health, so pressing was the necessitt 
for, a trial, that she could ro longer hesitate to 
make atj secre@¥ however determining that, if 
she found Juhi’s spirits depressed or her temper 
changed by retirement, she would sacrifice her 
own benefit and return again tp socicty. 

But even to doubt Julia was not to know her. 
Ardent and sanguine in her nature, she wis 


patic nt and submissive under anv restraint. 
7 oe ee ae a Sone 1 eee } : 
Phough with a fortitude that could sustain calami- 


ty, and heroism that would not shrink from any 
trial, she was tender in her affectiéns and playful 
inher spirit. She enjoyed conversation ‘and socie- 
ty—bur she loved reading, and had sucha variety 
of amusements in herselt, that she was never wea- 
ry of tiem. Above all, she possessed an unvary- 
ing sweetness and cheerfulness of temper; and 
her aunt often would think her disposition was 
thus happily constituied, in order to meet the pe- 
culiar ordinations of Providence, and the trials 
that awaited her. Her person was formed in beau- 
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ti’s loveliest meuld: and with the same look of 


Gignity that her aunt possessed, what elevation of 
soul shone in her eve! what sweetness played in 
her mouth! and whut ¢ grace and elegance adorned 
every action! 

They had been about two months at Albany, 
with no other society than the rector’s family, 
and occasional visits and calls from mrs. Hopkins 
and mrs. Foster and their daughters. ‘These they 

vould gladly have dispe nsed with, and thought 
them ** more honored in the breach than in the ~ 
servance;” but mrs. Sinclair parti€ularly wished to 
avoid the appearance of Aauteur, or the assump- 
tion of that superiority which would disdain an 
intercourse with any who solicited an acquaint- 
ance, when there were no moral motives for de- 
clining it. She wished to be on good terms with 
all her neighbors, and though not too tar uiliar she 
Was easy and friendly. 

When the time of their residence was one diy 
mentioned by mrs. Sinclair, she was delighted to 
my Julia exclaim, “ I'wo months, my auat! have 

e been two months at Albany! They have thei 
slided away on sandals of down, or old ‘lime “a 
worn two pair of wings; it seems but a little day. 
Tam rejoiced you came to Albany, for never have 
I thoroughly enjoyed existence tillnow; no dread 
of morning visitors interrupting us every mome nt: 
no formal dinners, long and éedious; but life. h- 
berty, and fresh air!” “ But operas, balls, rou:s,— 
these are relinguished, Julia.” ‘ Ah, tr@e, ny 
aunt, and § love the opera and love dancing; but 
never have I found so much enjoy ment ii any ong 
of these amusements, as I do m the conversation 


and affection of Ellen Herbert. Her mind is so, 


cultivated, her judgment so good, her ideas so ra- 
pid, and her fancies so playful, that she seems to 
me to be in herself a little world of variety; and 
if I were to be doomed to spend my days in a de- 
sert, I should say, Give me mygaunt and Ellen, 
ind the desert will be a world.” Mrs. Sinclair 
gave her one of her fondest looks and blessin;s. 
‘tT wonder,” continued Julia thoughtfully, * if 
ner brother is like her?” Mrs. Sinclair smiled. 
* And if he be Julia, what then?” Julia blushed — 
but gaily said, * Why,then he mst be very agree- 
able. But come, my dear aunt, shall we walk about 
the garden, or drive out this morning? Tam rea- 
dy for either.” 

A few evenings afterwards, mrs. Sinclair hav- 
ing letters to write, Julia and Kilen went out for 
a long walk. In returning homeward the sun “had 
set, and they were leaning upon a gage, watching 
its radiant reflections in the sky, when they were 
artled by the trampling of horses at a distance. 
‘ But soft! what messenger of speed 

Spurs hitherward his panting steed?” 
ssid Julia. In a moment the rider had warned the 
(the road where they were standing, and 
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came directly in sight. “Tis Edmund, ’us my 
brother,” exclaimed Ellen. He had thrown his 
reins into the hands of his servant, and wus dis- 
mounted just in time to catch her in his arms. 
Her head sunk on his bosom, and 2 shower of 
tears relieved the effect which surprise and joy 
had on her quick-feeling heart.“ My dear silly 
Eiien,” he said in a tone of tender reproach, 
“ why, you are the same little tre smbler you ever 
were.” hen turning to Julia, “ Miss Douglas, J 
presume?” She curtsied. “ Julia,” said Elle n, 
* forgive me; Thad forgotten you.” Julia took 
her hand with a smile which quite forgave her— 
and they proceeded: homeward.—"* My father and 
mother!” said Edmund in an accent of inquiry.-- 
* Quite weil,’ returned Ellen. ¢ And did you no: 
expect me this evening? I wrote.’ * We have re- 
ceived no letter; we knew you would soon be 
here, but not this evening. Welcome, a thousand 
times welcome. And you, Rover,’ said Ellen to a 
favorite terrier, the constant companion of her 
brother, ‘welcome to you also, my faithful fe! 
low.’ 

In their way to the Rectory they passe Sed the 
White Cottage; and Julia, bidding then adicu a: 
the gate, ran into the house. * Well, my dear aunt, 
I have seen him—seen this son, this brother, this 
fdmund? ¢ And what think you of him, Julia? 
Is he as handsome as we have heard?’ 1 can 
scarcely tei whether he is handsome or not; I 
listened more than looked. Oh! never did I hear 
a voice so kind, sosweet, as he chid and soothed 
“lien, who was greatly agitated at his unexpected 
appearance. Such abrother must be a blessing;— 
would that J had one! said she sighing. ‘ Julia,’ 
said mrs. Suiclair, ‘this is a weak and an idle 
wish; what we have not it is generally useless to 
lament; and what cannot be attained it is folly to 
desire. Rejoice that your friend has such a bro- 
ther; but not imply a disconterted feeling, my be- 
loved girl, by wishing him your brother.’ * Not 
him, my aunt, replied Julia quickly,’-—* not Aim 
my brother.’ I understand you, Julia,’ said mrs. 
Sinclair; ‘you wish you had a brother; thatyyou 


were not such a forlorn being as you find yourself 


with me.’ * O my dear aunt! pardon the has: ily 
expressed wish. I feel it must have appeared like 
discontent; but indeed it was but for a moment 
I saw the happiness of Ellen--it was of a kind [ 
had never known-~and J tear | almost envied her 
—-at least I wished it mine. But though I have 
no brothér, 1 am_ already rich in blessings. I have 
my aunt, and many, many dear friends; aud I 
will strike my harp i in their praise,’ said she, sit- 
ting down to the instrument;--‘ and do you, my 
dear aun, join me in a duet.’ 

In witnessing the rapture and emotion of Flea 
at the sudden meeting with her brother, Julia ex- 
perienced sensations of astonishment. She could 
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not help thinking how swee! must be the ties of 
affection and consanguinity united:--she had no 
brother, no sister, no releztion but her aunt; and 
though she tondly loved and respected her, vet 
she was the only one with whom she was con- 
necied by bonds of nature; and as she reflected 
woon the different situation of hersclfeand her 
fricud, P. could not help feeling comparatively 
fororn; and heuee arose the wish she hastily and 
impulsively expressed. But Julia’s disposition 
wis no’ of a kind to encourage discontent, or ex: 
press repinings; her spirits were naturally buoy- 
ant; but if at any times depressed, the sweetness 
of her temper, and the appichension of distressing 
her aut, taught her to forbear every Species of 
complaint; and a wzsh was the utmost she ever 


uttered. In a little time she found the powers of | 


melody had restored her spirits to their wonted 
equilibrium; her *bosom’s lord again sate lightly 
on his throne;’ and all she had felt vanished * like 
a mist that melts on the sunny hill.’—Mrs. Sin- 
clair understood what had passed in her mind, and 
secretly rejoiced at the title victory over herself. 

‘he next morning the whole family from the 
Reciory called at the White Cottage.—* 1 have 
reserved to myself the pleasure of introducing my 
son to mrs. Sinclair,’ said mr. Herbert as he en- 
tered the room; ‘and if he inherits his father’s 
taste and sentiments, he will feel such an intro- 
duction an honor and a pleasure.” Mrs. Sinclair 
siniled at the gallantry of the good recior, whilst 
she admired the graceful elegance of his son; and 
could not wonder at the pride of his parents, the 
fondness of his sister-—or that Julia wished she 


had such a brother. 


( To be continued. ) 
Sunday Reading. 
No. V Like 
ST. PATRICK. (Concluded. ) 


A certain prince named Corotic, a Christian, 
tho in name only, disturbed the peace of his flock. 
He seems to have reigned in some part of Wales, 
after the Britons had been abandoned by the Ro. 
mans. This tyrant, as the Saint calls him, having 
made a descent into Ireland, plundered the coun- 
try where St. Patrick had been just conferring 
the holy chrism, that is, confirmation, on a great 
number of Neophytes, who were yet in their white 
garments, after baptism. Corotic, without paying 
any regard to justice, or to the holy sacrament, 
massacred many, and carned away others, whom 
he sold to the infidel Picts or Scots. This probably 
happened at Zaster or Whit: untide. The next day, 
the Saint sent the barbarian a letter, by a holy 
priest whom he had brought up front his intancy, 
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intreating him to restore the Christian captives, 
and at least part of the booty he had taken, ‘that 
the poor people might not perish for want. But he 
was only answered by raillerics, as if the Trish 
could not be the seme Christians with the Britons: 
which arrogance and pride sunk those barbarous 


conquerors beneath the dignity of men, whilst by ° 


it they were puffed up above others in their own 
hearts. ‘Whe Saint therefore, to prevent the scandal 
which such a flagrant enormi:y gave to his new 
converts, writ with his own hand a public circular 
letter. In it he stvles himself a sinner and an igno- 
rant man; for such is* the sincere humilitw of the 
saints, (most of all when they are obliged to exer- 
cise any acts of authority) ecntrary to the pompous 
tides which the world aflects. He declares, never- 
theless, that he is est#blished Hishop of Jreland, 
and pronounces Corotic, and the other parri¢ides 
anit! accomplices, separated from him and from 
Jesus Christ, whose piace he holds; forbidding 
any to eat with them or to receive their alms, until 
they should have satisfied God by the tears of sin- 
cere penance, and restored the servants of Jesus 
Christ to their liberty. "Phis letter expresses his 
most tender love for his flock, and his grief for 
those who had been slain, yet mingled with joy, 
because they reign with the prophets, apustles, and 
martyrs. Jocelin assurcs us, that Corotic was over- 
taken by the divine vengeance. St. PaTrick wrote 
his Confession as a testimony of his mission, when 
he was old. It is solid, full of good sense and piety, 
expresses an extraordinary humility}and a great 
desire of martyrdom, and is written,with spirit. 
The author was perfectly versed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He confesses every where his own faults 
with a sincere humility, and extols the great mer- 
cies of God towards him in this world, who had 
exalted him, tho the most undeserving of men; 
yet to preserve him in humility, afforded+him the 
advantage of meeting with extreme contempt from 
others, that is, from the heathens. He confesses, 
for his humiliation, that among other temptations 
he felt a great desire to see again his own country, 
and to visit the saints of his acquaintance in Gaul; 
but durst not abandon his people, and says, that 
the Holy Ghost had declared to him, that to do it 
would be criminal. He tells us, that a little before 
he wrote this, he himself and all his companions 
had been plundered and laid in irons, for his hav- 
ing baptised the son of a certain king against the 
will of his father; but were released after fourteen 
days. He lived in the daily expectation of such ac- 
cidents, and of martyrdom; but feared nothing, 
having his hope as a firm anchor fixed in Heaven, 
and reposing himself with an entire confidence in 
the arms of the Almighty. He says, that he had 
lately baptised a very beautiful lady of quality, 
who some days after came to tell him, that she had 
been admonished by an angel to consecrate her 
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virginity to Jesus Christ, that she might render 
herself the more acceptable to'God. He gave God 
thanks, and she made her vows with extraordinary 
fervor six days before he wrote this letter. 
Parrick rot only converted the whole 
ountry by his preaching and wonderful miracles, 
but also cultivated this vineyard with so fruitful 
a benediction and increase from Heaven, a8 to 
render Ireland a most flourishing garden in the 
church of (rod, and a country of saints. 
in the first vear of his mission, he attempted to 
pr ach Christ in the age assembly of the kings 
and states of all Ireland, held-yearly at ‘VT hemoria, 
in Kast-Meath, the residence ,of the chief king 
tvied the monarch of the whole island, and the 
principal seat of the druids, and their paganish 
rites. he son of Neill, the cbict monarch, declar- 
ed himsclf against the preacher. However, he con- 
vegted several; and on his road to that place, the 
father of * Benen or Benignus, his immediate 
successor in the'see of arinnge. ite afterwards 
converted ey baptised the kings of Dublin and 
Munster, and the seven sons of the king of Con- 
naught, with the greatest part of their subjects, 
und before his death almost the whole island. He 
founded a mofastery at Armagh; another call ed 
Womnach- Padraig, or, Patrick’s-Church; also a 
third, named Sabhal-Padraig; and filled the coun. 
try with churches and schools of piety and learin- 
ing; the reputation of which, for the three succeed- 
ing centuries, drew many foreigners into Ireland. 
Neénnius, abbc «of Bangor in 62(), in his history of 
the Britons, published by the learned Thomas 
Gale, says tat St. Patrick took that name only 
when he was ordained Bishop, being before called 
Maun: that he continued his missions over all the 
provinces of Ireland, duri.g forty years; that he 
restored sight to many blind, health to the sick, 
and raised nine «lead persons to life; and the po- 
pular tradition attributes the exemption of their 
country from venomous creatures to the benedic- 
tion of Sr. Parricx, given by his staff, called 
the Staff of Jesus, which was kept with great ve- 
neration in Dublin, as is mentioned, in the year 
1360, by Ralph Higden, in his Polychronicon, 
published by Mr. Gale, and by others. St. Pa- 
CRICK spent the most of the last thirty years of 
his life, between the monasteries Saballum or Saul, 
and Armagh, Nor was he easily draw n out of these 
retreats; unless some urgent business, relating to 
his fi acti on, called him abroad. Pleased with the 
success of his labors. he concluded his ministry 
and his life toether, in the abbey of Saul, on the 
eventeenth of March, 493, in the one hundred 
ind lap th year of his age, and was buried at 
Down in Ulster. His body was found there in a 
church of his name, in 118, and translated to 
another part of the same church. His festival is 
marked on the seventeenth of March, in the Ro- 
xan Mortyrology. 
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Kor thirty vears past I have been in the con 
stant hebi: of reading every thing within m 
reach; and by this practice have so crammed my 
brain with or an immense fiterary olla podrida, 
that unless I dis arge a part, I fear my poor pe- 
ricraneum will aati burst! I have therefore 
determined to “write a book,” in despite of my 
enemies, and, like many travel/zng authors, entitle 
it my * Recollection And should my readers 
perceive, that, still more like those celebrated re- 

entbrancers, h too often find it impossible to ar- 


range my gicanings In any degree of oder, so as 


to distinguish my own observations from those of 


Others, they must excuse me themselves, as they 


sone i - + vith ; 
well know, Fam not the only author who isas done 


the like, trom the same cause—the fuliness of hig 
bea 

whe first ingredient that pops out of my skull, 
is a Lady’s HMeart!—as this was the last that enter 
ed it, 1t is no wonder it should be the fi:st to 
make its escape, especially when I consider my 
age. 1 consider this as very lucky, for altho I am 
an old batchelor, it will ceriainiy ep me the 
smiies of the Fair; and if I once « tae on my 
side, the criticsanay bark at me in 1 


A LADY’s Hi Auld, 

Is described by a very fine and pretty Engi 
author, as being composed of “the most delic ste 
materials, susceptible of the slightest touch 
fected by the sottest breach, and agitated by ihe 
gentlest souud—it shrinks like the mimosa Ie: 
trembles like the magnetic needie, and sighs ike 
the Eolian harp!” 

Now Ladies, if such is your vital part, for the 
sake of all that is good and charming, do not adul- 
terate it with any boigerous or ruffling sensa.ions, 
that may tend in thotlekst to put such a delicate 
piece of perfect workmanship out of order fora 
moment. 

‘he next r col ‘ction is a lengthy one, by the 
same writer, tho of a far different nature. Iti is ad- 
dressed to the Editor of a periqdicai paper, pub- 
lished somewhere in the w orld, | nut the spot I can- 
not remember. 

MR. PUFF TO THE EDITOR. 

“Sir,—Among the various denominations as- 
signed to different persons, appropriate as to c1a- 
racter, amusing to the fancy, orwpleasing to the 
ear, | trust I may claim some ind ulgence for hav- 
ing adopted without royal licevse, or authority, 
the well-known nam: of Paff: though such li- 
cense and such auuority have irequently extend- 
ed letters patént to many of my beloved relatives 
An hereditarv love of egotism, added to the de- 
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ire of gratifving the cutig@ity of my readers 
should . be so fortunate as to meet with any, 
duces me in the first place to give some accoun 
of myself.” 


(s 
in 


er 


I must here interrupt Mr? Pui, to remind ™ 
readers, that they must not, in the account he givis 


1, SEE ae, es Bs 
of him self, | ose Right of the old bachelor who tes 


these old things together with a new string, or in 
other and more pleasing words to the Ladiec 
who intermarrivs his owa talents with his recoel- 
lections of others, in such an original dress of so, 
many brilliant colors, as may givé me as clear 4 
title to avth many volt us worl 
the present Cay | 1 tc 5) Bler. 
j 


MR. PUFF’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF 


“FT cannct exactly ascertain from what point 
} f },? coe hist ame . ee 
the compass I was blown; but my earliest recol- 
1 . =. in 4 toe 1 et eae a 
fection piace me in an elevatec dnd airy cas " 
; : o 6 1° tte , ey Jo oe 
situated on one of the highest n tains des- 
*s ; ° ; Bh: 3.91 “¢ 4 : 
cribed by the ingenious mr. Riddle. Efcre I was 
< f . . 2 
the sport even in my cradie of every gate that 


plays ds and my infant cri¢s were drowned by my 
fond parents more loudly whistling in my ear 
that ** it was an ill wind which blewno one good;” 
thereby instilling into my mind an carly lessen of 
r esignation, though I was unable at that time to 
comprehend the profound philosophy comprised 
in the remark. Bat sinc, my intercourse with the 
void, and my Observatiois on its various oppo- 
sing views and interests, the warfare that ruins 
one and exalis another, F have frequently iound 
occasion to repeat the same adage. Into this world 
{ was very soon sent to pu iff for myself. IT found 
numerous relations already there, who in their 
different occupations were emulous to surpass 
each other. But he who has played the most suc- 
cessful part, and from whom I derive the greatest 
family importance, is my immortal ancestor Puff 
the auctioneer, who so long footed it upon the 
stage to the admiration of thousands. A critic of 
the same name is also among my boasted proge- 
nitors. ‘These were great men, and reflected ho- 
nor upon my family: nay, so renowned is our 
name, that,even in the - sent period we may 
boast of a Pre, who, by virtue of his office, has 
raised himself into a Paff. F amily pride swells in 
my breast, as I refiect on this compliment to our 
nominal distinction. It is really amusing to ob- 
serve the various avocations which mv relations 
have chosensefor no one of the name of Puff ever 
led a lite of inactivity. I shall enumerate all the 
professions of my family, as they occur to my me- 
mory, without any attention to precedency: by 
which means I hope to avoid offe ending any of my 
illustrious house. Those who have made the most 
NOs ihe world have been Puff the organ blow- 
er, Puif ‘he singer, Puff the flate-player, and Poff 
the blacksmith. ‘The latter, though he has been 


MUSEUM. ( Original. 6} 


many times detected in the — act of forzin. 
always has ne ad art enough to escay » Penitentia 


honors, which he prepares for other: . Nor of 
importance are Puff the candle-snuffer, % hose 
lents have throw : light on many a dar subject 
Wulf the smoker, I ty the ps rfumer, Paff the pi 


, 
cook, and vrs ff the advocate. These are all regu. 


descendants irom the first Puff, and bear the prou 
stamp of v legitimacy is their air, their n 
ner, and bane conversation. J must here remai 
that we have certain terms and phrases pec culia ar to 
urstlves, which like family failings we are very 
tenacious of; preserving and perpetuating thet 
with their aboriginal purity, and we will nots 
fer any satirists of the present dav to lead 


| op 1 4 - y »% a si . 
aM SsooZile us Cut of them. Wwe acxnowlea 
our grammar, anu are partic Lia 


ne acgree in 
rtial to the first pexysoné l prenoun: but were an- 


other person toencroach on these our prerogatives, 
we should instantly blow him. ‘* Phe cheapest 


books in the world,” The best razor strops,” 
“Phe beautifullest shoes, (quate the kick,)” and 
(he elegantest invisible petticoats ever seen,” 
with my l@e wonderful cousin german’s “ Most 
wonderful wonder of wonders,” were all modest 
specimens of our style in coffposition. But how 
shall # find words to express what I feel in an- 
nouncing as a relation, one who as an author and 
an antiquarian was a noble Puff, but who like the 
blacksmith has been somewhat addicted to forge- 
ry?—tngland may forget athe cireumstance, but 
Jrelind must always remember to” 

Puff the peer, Puff the ’prentice, Puff the tra- 
veller, Puff the pedestrian, with a long list of col- 
lateral Puffs, are to be met every where. But 
with tears | mention the banishment of one who 
was the darling of the old and the delight of the 
young, dear Powder Puff! Exiled by an arbitrary 
1 A i ot tashion, even the voice of the Caput could 
not recal him. His loss would have brought 
down “ many a gray hair with sorrow to the 
grave,” had not a powerful wg party risen up, 
assuming heights, and supplying his place. At first 
it met with some opposition; but at length, sup- 
ported by the heads of the community, its fame 
is established, and its many “ hair-breadth escapes” 
foryotten. 

That I may not weary you with too much pro- 
lixtty, f will only add, that if f or anv of my fa- 
mily can render you any service, wel@hall be proud 
to be called upon. 

1.:-4 with the honor of having addressed 
you, 4 .-main, sir, youy most obedient servant, 
MonTGoLrierR Purr.” 

M, pericranium now feels a little easier than 
usual—’ will therefore ease discharging my lite- 
rary tormentors, unt bey again become trouble- 
some. 2 

OLY HALE-»sCISSURS 
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Biographical Gketches. 
No. Il. 
[For this Museum.] 


Female Perfection, 
Exemplified in the Character of Mrs. Roberts, the 
author of the White Cottage, Moral Views, Rose 
and Emily, &c. 


Ma. Eprror, I beg leave to present the follow- 
mg pattern of female “excellence, io the readers of 
the “Ladies? Museum.” It is an abridgment, or 
perhaps you may deem it no more than an ex. 
tract, (being nearly the same words,) of a sketch 
of ¢We life of mrs. Ro! ers, originally written by 
Amelia Opic. You may place it cither as original 
Or as a S¢ lection, as comports best with your judg- 
ment. She (mrs. Roberts) being the author of 
the verv moral and entertaining Novel you have 

izcted for your paper, the following account of 
her may be the more acceptable to your fair read- 
ers; and as it contains such beautiful outlines of 
character, which ought to adorn and distinguish 
the Sex, it is hoped it may in some d@ree be be- 
neficial to those who peruse it with a desire to im- 
prove, or those who fever read but with an inten- 
‘:on to profit by their studies. 

MARGARET ROBERYS, 

The subject of this memoir, and the most per- 
fect pattern toy her sex,.was the youngest daugh- 
r of a re spc_cable divine of the name of W ade, 
at resided at «Boxford in Suffolk; and ia the 
year 1792 she became, after a long and mutual at- 
tachment; the wife of the rev. Richard Roberts, 
third son of dr. Roberts, late provost of Eton. 
Immediately after their union she’ went to reside 
with her husband at the village of Mitcham, in 
Surry. We shall pass over the period of her resi- 
dence under the. roof of her father, (because, tho 
well aware that she was alla daughter ought to 
be, as virtue is commonly consistent with itself, 
and the duties are usually inseparable companions, ) 
anxious to exhibit her as A wiFes, that character 
which is best calculated to call forth the virtues of 
a woman, and in which the heart and the temper 

are most tried and most displayed to view. 

Mrs. Roberts had not the happiness of being 
herself a parent; but the situation which it was 
her lot to fill,{@vas such as to awaken in her affec- 
tionate nature much of the tender anxiety of the 
maternal character, as mr. Roberts had under his 
tuition seventeen or eighteen boys (chiefly sons of 
the nobility) from the age of seven to fourteen, 
over whose hea!th and comfort she watched with 
tenderness the imost endearing. 

On this scrupulous attention to the welfare of the 

children committed to the gare of her husband, 


MUSEUM. 


( Ortginal. J 


’s preteasions to the cha- 


might rest mrs. Ro 
ife; but her claims to that 


racter of an excellent 
title did not end there. 

The manner in which she fulfilled her arduous 
duties as mistress of her family, was equally wor- 
thy of imitation. Like one of ‘the heroines of her 
own novel, she was never idle, never for a moment 
unemploy ed; and to the consciencious employment 
of her time is to be attributed her power of doing 
more in a day with less apparent cffort, than any 
one who had not witnessed it can be easily led to 
belicve. F 

‘Vhough she had to conduct a very large and 
troublesome establishment; though during the oc- 
casional short absences of mr. Roberjg she had to 
preside in the school, no one heard her complain 
of want of teme for any useful or pleasant occupa- 
tion. No one staying at the house ever missed her 
at the hour of projected amusement: and though 
every domestic duty was regularly fulfilled, she 
seemed, when in the company of her guests, to 
have nothing to do but to amuse hetself and 
them. 

Never were her necessary avocations an excuse 
for any neglect of her person or her dress. 

She was neat, even to — neatness, in her 
appearance and her appare 1; and the same presid- 
ing spirit of nicety was visible in her house andin 
her grounds. 

ft was remarkable also that, though she had so 
many serious claims on her time, she had more 
correspondents, and wrote more and longer let- 
ters, than almost any other person in a private si- 
tuation. 

Mrs. Roberts in the space of one little day was 
the superintendent of a large family, the delight 
of a circle of friends, the punctual correspondent, 
the elegant work-woman, the instructive writer, 
and the admirable reader of poetry and prose. 


Though constant occupation was the great se- 
cret by which she effected so much, method and 
order were two of her principal agents; and like 
the magic wand, whose touch made the labours of 
Psyche easy in a moment, methoa and erder ope- 
rated on every busy department in her houshold, 
and every thing was ready at the hour appointed, 
as if guided by some certain though invisible 
agency. 

It must be supposed that superintending a fa- 
mily consisting of so many children of various 
dispositions and habits, must have begn very ‘ry- 
ing to the temper as well as to the feelings. 


But the temper of mrs. Roberts was equal to 
any trial; and unimpaired, or rather perfected by 
trials, it shone in the benign expression of her 
dark and animated eye, it dimpled her cheek with 
a smile the most endearing and benevolent, and 
spoke in the mild and tuneful accents of voice 














(Origin) 


vitich no one ever heard without fecling disposed 
to love the bel ing who possessed If. 

Ner was th: benevolence which irradiated het 
countenance, Which gave grage 'o her manner and 
sweetness to her voice, displayed m a less posi ive 
degree in her sentiments and*her actions: with her, 
kindness was nota habit of menoer, but a habit of 
mind. “he spoke fF ctionately, because she felt 
benevolently. 

She untfor nly was most strennously averse to ba 
lieve a tale tothe Casadvonage of another; and when 
forced to give credit (> such tales by incontro- 


vertible evidence, it Is « iin that she never took 


pleasure in repeating them. When co: unica 
tiors wore of doubthu! a ithority, sho never nt 
that common tat of saying to her corse “Sel a 
am sure I do not d:steve it, it cannot possibly be 
true, 6ut J have heard so and so:® weekly ima- 
gining, as persons in sreneral dof that the affected 
candor of @sbelicving the taie takes away the guilt 
at refatine it. And wheo indlis utoble evidence au- 
thorized her to relate what she ha ‘g 1, she was 
never eager to spres ad the informations for her good 


tase, as well as‘hr rood teMogs, madeher dislike 
to dwellon the crimes or foibles even of those of 
whom she had no knowledge; and she was cer- 
tainly not less generous to her acquaintances and 
friends, she inspired confidence as weil as afiec- 
tion in all who approached her. “Phose who knew 
her the best were the most inclined to rely upon 
her candor, as on a staff which would always sup- 
port them; and they also knew that hers was the 
* charity that covereth a multitude of sins;” and 
hers the piety which led to that fordearing chari- 
ty also, which suffereth long, and is kind, ** which 
is not easily provoked;” but which thinketh no 
evil, but ever keeps in remembrance that holy 
rule tor the government éf the tongue, “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. - 

fhe most suspicious, the most apprehensive, 
left her presence devoid of fear lest thetr departure 
shouid be the signal for an attack on their manner, 
their person, their rr or their character: they 
knew that, if she spoke of them at all, ii would be 
to praise them,and to cail into notice some goodor 
some athactive quality. 


If it was thus safe and pleasant to be the acqui vint- 
ance of mrs. Koberts, how much more deliybtful 
wa@it to be her friend and her companion! 

She always seemed to prosper herself in the 
prosperity of her friends: she ideutified herself 
so intimately with them, that their joy was her j >; 
their sorrow, her sorrow; their tame, her fame. Ne- 
ver did she abuse the familiartty of friendship se far 
as to wound the self-love ot those whom she }r0- 
fessed to regard, by nechessly utterng to tym 
mortifying truths: aever did she make heiself 
the vehicle of others’ malice, by repeateng to them * 


MUSEUM. 


(Original fs 


a crue! or severe remark which she had Acard con 
cerning them. (Zer lips, her eyes, were guiltless | 
“Phe hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
‘the oovious satires the implied dislike, 
‘Poe taunting word whose meaning kills. 


Tt was the constant wish of her benevolent r 
ture to be the means of as much innocent enjov 
ment as she could to all with whom she associ 
ated; and one felt so certain that her kindness wa: 
ever on the al rt to veil one’s as and shov 
one’s good qualities to the best udvantuge,as moon 

i 


light*casts a favourable shade over mean objects 
and adds n@w beauty and grandeur to objects of 


importance, that to be with her was a gala time to* 


7 


one’s self-loyg; and perhaps some of the charn 
" —_ her sdbict possessed was owing to her 
wish and her ability, not only to appreciate her 
a sociates according to the exorbitant demands 
of self-approbation, but also to her power of mak- 
ing them fee/ that she did so. Yet still she was 72 


f irene here she bestowed praise, or felt af- 


had first reasoned her understanding 
into a belief that praise and affection were most 
righteously deserved. ' 

e She possessed that guzet, mild dignity of car- 
riage, and soft expression, which had power, 
without offending, to awe the boldest into propriety, 
and to give the tone insensibly to the conversation 

even of the volatile and the daring. 

We have merely to add, that afggr an illness of 
only three weeks duration, and one to all appear- 
ance not attended with danger, she sunk uncon- 
sciously into the grave, lamented not only by the 
husband and the friend who fondly watched by 
the bed of death, but by a far, far-spreadjng circle 
of friends and acquaintances, over whose pros- 
pects the unexpected loss of such a joy-diffusing 
being casta thick and sudden darkness, and which 

mustehave been fe/t in order to be conceived. 


MARIA. 
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AGENCY. 


A liberal per centage will be allowed to such 


fection, 




















persons who may feel disposed to engage as the 


editor’s agents, to receive subscriptions, for this 


paper, in the principal cities and post-towns of ¢ 


the United States. Letiers on this subject, post- 
paid, will meet due attention. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If Sam Point was not quite so long-winded, he 
would have no cause t omplain of postponement; 
however, he shali “illuminate” the city next week. 

Ellen and Alpha, received. 
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her careless hand, the wandering muse 
rs luxuriant , which well might form 
sy Pum Rn heae of fame 7? 
h; cK the brows of lime. 








lor this M-seum. ] 


Lid 
Che barp of Sorrow, 
Lay VII. 
Mi THE VIRTUOUS, 


Yeep falls the tear from ev’ry kindred’s ege, 
‘Vho inly mourns when suff’ring virtue diés; 
And deeply breathes the tributary sigh, 
Which wafts g fav’rite spirit to the skies! 


iad’, 


revyeyy ‘OMB 


‘e sleeps departed worth, 
’d the pensive breeze that fans the tomb; 
Pure and unsullicd the embracing earth, 

\nd chastely sweet the melancholy gloom! 

The moon-beams love to linger on the grave, 

in solemn sadngm there to pause awhile, 

And, while the Me ht-dews allits low’reds lave, 

Light their lone tears with many a silver smile! 


‘Fhe sensate soul of silence there shal! reign, 





And not a sound the eai assuil, 
the deep-ton’d a oly strain, 
Of that sofebird of woe, t tingale! 


% } i] lit a e } 
Tiere shall the willow bend its mourning hea 
And dy yin sorrow o’cr the holy soul; 
Tt? « ! eer } a  * }, } Lo 
re shots the glow-worm Simin In the snad@, 
And fire _—_ the consecrated pil 
a4 Is of Prac an‘ i spt ‘Its ol the air, 


fovisibly shall nightly hover round, 

And watch the tributary off’rings mare 

Which deck with pious pride the px m’d mound 
Chere, at the dark-mcridian’s silent hour, 

ill the melancholy minstrel tread; 

‘ ho, thre this life of thorns, ne’er knew a flow’r 
lo evace the pillows of his wearied head! 

Phere will he paint {he story of his woes, 

\fid join the Nightingale’s accordant strain; 
Till Nature sinks him to a short repose 

In all the lethargy of endless pain! 
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There, shall the hopeless lover breathe his tale, 
By sensibility to phrenzy fir’d, 

And join his sighs with the low murmur ing gale, 
Which sighs, itself, for sun-lit hours expir’d! 


fh’unkappy maniac, too, at schting sun, 
Another lost Marra in despair) 

Shall show what disappointed love has done, 
\ad gently breathe her evening vespers there! 





= ie hs eae on 
A 


t s <7 oo , 
UME. Original, 
And there sha!l wend, with slow approaching feet, 
. 1 SESS oe is ee ‘eee ER 
Each symnathising friend and kindred dear; 


tnd call to mind, in recollection sweet, 
Kach moment past that now demands a tear 


And oft sincerely shaff that tear be paid, 

And cherish with its s@eam the grave-flow’rs there; 
While youths and vi s decorate the shade 
With annual roses, strew’d with holy care 
So sleep the good! Immortals the soul, 
Geen in cur hearts, their memory shall live; 
Ne, tr forgvotien while the sca-waves ro}] 


’ 


’ 


Or Heaven and Esrih their wouted blessings give 
So slecp the wood! and find the erave their friend’ 
From which in new white robes again they’ll rise, 
Vhen Heaven-seut angels there with joy atiend, 
o walt their sainicd ‘tsto the@kics! Hznra 





[For thes Jluise um. | 
REVEALED LOVE. 


O! bright is the lustre of Srenta’s blue eye, 
When sparkling with hope,or when melting with love; 
Zo all who haye view’d its cerulean dye, 
Till their sou¥% have been rais’d to the regions above; 
But brighter indeed is@ts tremulou§ ray, 
When emitting its sweetest and loveliest beam; 
To the youth that it teaches, in amorous play, 
That its fires are languishing only for nim! 
And bright is the hue of her roseate lip, 
Which involuntat ily seems to invite, 
y hope-breathing lover its nectar to sip, 
ey re we awhile in vo luptuous delight: 
brighter by far is its rose-blu shing hue, 
And syne ter, O swecte r,its nectarine stream, 
To the youth who is sure he can feast on its dew, 
And snows it invites no fond.lover but him! 
O! high isthe blush of her love-blooming cheek, 
Like the rays of the sun on the hue of the rose; 
Wiich scems to encourage each lover to speak, 
ind reveal what he wishes the most to disclose: 
happy the youth who can gaze on it then, 
| his fond secret in every gleam— 


That alJ other lovers may languish In vain, 
For her blush only heii iotvtens sincerely for Aim. 


How cheeringly bonnie her benevolent smile, 
Which, like the warm rays of the sun of the morn, 
Rihana’ s alike, with its light, for a wile, 

The flower of lowe e and th’indifferent thorn: 

Put, how bri chte r it shines to the light of the eye, 
Of the youth who can read its enamouring beam, 
And knows, that, altho’ it seems careless to Ay, 
Yet, in secret, it loves todwell longest on him. 

O! sweet is the incense, bestow’d from above, 
Which floats on her lip in luxurious excess; 
When the swell of her bosom discloses its love, 
And pants, as it heaves, to be blest ang to bless: 
Then happy, O happy, the youth who can swear, 
That no lip but his own shall be bath’d inits stream, 
And be prest to her bosom, in secret, to, share, 
The bliss she then languish’d for, onty with him. 


ALBERT. 
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